THE  REVOLUTION  IN   RELIGIOUS   IDEAS

-as, for instance, Holland and, in particular, England, whose
experience showed that unity of religion was not indispensable to
the maintenance of the social order; the sight of dissenters leading
a perfectly blameless private life induced people to admit that
a good man might find salvation in any religion; this was the
latitudinarian teaching condemned by the Church under the name
of 'indifferentism*. As early as 1690 an Englishman, Locke, had
formulated the theory of it and claimed the right for every in-
dividual 'to worship God in such a way as he may believe most
efficacious for his salvation'. Now not only the Government, but
also the individual was to have free choice of religion. Obligatory
unity of belief, maintained by submission to the authority of the
Church, was breaking down and giving place to religious liberty,
guaranteed by the authority of the State.

By the beginning of the eighteenth century this revolution ended
in England in the overthrow of the Christian doctrine itself. A
few English theologians, starting from the idea that God bestowed
reason upon man for his guidance, had sought to eliminate from
religion all that seemed to them in conflict with reason - miracles,
mysteries, and revelation through the medium of the Scriptures.
They imagined God as a tender father who loves man, his creature,
and desires to see him happy and has given him a nature capable
of attaining happiness. Nature is the work of God and is therefore
good: hence the moral law ought no longer to be that of struggling
against nature with a view to the future life, but, on the contrary,
that of obedience to the laws of nature, which will lead man to
happiness in the present life. This was known as 'natural religion1.
It rejected all the Christian dogmas - original sin, the influence of
Satan as the spirit of evil, the Redemption, the Incarnation, the
Trinity, and the resurrection of the body - all, in fact, that had
an Oriental origin, whether Jewish or Hellenistic - and retained
none but the ideas of the school of Socrates - those of divine
providence and the immortality of the soul.

The substitution of natural religion for the Christian religion
revolutionized the whole attitude of human life, replacing pessi-
mism by optimism, asceticism by the quest for happiness, anxiety
about the future life by attachment to that of the present, the
Christian faith by human reason, and religious morality by natural
morality. It dissipated the fear of hell, and belief in the Devil
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